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and he that can not, isa FOOL.” 
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Principles of the Democratic Party, as | when reagon is left free 10 combat it.”— 


set forth in Jefferson's Inaugural Ade Jeffersons 
dress, “At ewary hazard, and by every sacri- 
“A wise and frugal government, which ¢} oe ¥ , 


fice, thi#) Union must be preserved," 
Jackson. 


eball restrain men from injuring one an- 
ocher—shall leave them otherwise free to 
regulate their own pursuits of industry 
and improvement, and shall not take from 
the mouth of labor the bread it has earned; 

“Equal and exact justice to ALL men; 

“The support of the State governments 
in all their rights, as the most competent 
administrations for domestic concerns, and 
the surest bulwarks against anti-republican 
tendencies; 

“The preservation of the General Gov- 
ernment in its whole constitutional vigor; 

**A jealous care of the right of election 
by the People, a mild and eafe correction 
of abuses; 

“Absolute acquiesence in the decisions 
of the MAJORITY, the vital principle of 
Republics—from whieh there is no appeal 
but to force, the vital principle and imme- 
diate parent of Despotism; S 

‘Economy in the public expense, that 
labor may be lightly burdened; 

“The honest payment of debts, and 
sacred preservation of the public faith; 

“Encouragement of AGRICULTURE, 
and of Commerce as ite handmaid; 

“The diffusion of information, and ar- 
raignment of abuses at the bar of public 
reason; 

“Freedom of religion, freedom of the 
press, and freedom of person, under the 
mappa of the habeas corpus, and trial 

y juries impartially selected,” 

“These principles torm the bright con- 
stellation which has gone before us, and 
guided our sieps through an age of revolu- 
tion and reformation. ‘The wisdom of our 
Sages, and the blood of our Heroes, have 
been devoted to their attainment; they 
should be the creed of our PoLrricaL rairn 
—the text of civic instruction—the touch- 
stone by which to try the services of those 
we trast; and should we wander from them 
in moments of error or alarir, L&T US. HAST- 
EN TO RETRACE OUR STEPS, and to regain the 
road which leads to PEACE, LIBERTY, 
AND SAFETY.”--—Jefferson’s Inaugural 
Address, 


————— 
POWERS OF THE GENERAL GOY- 
~ ERNMENT. i 

“It is well known there have always 
been thos@ among us who wish to enlarge 
the po of the general government; 
and expé@fience would seem to indicate that 
there is @ tendency on the part of this gov- 
ernment 9 overstép the boundaries marked 
out for by the constitution, Its legiti- 
mate authority is abundantly sufficient for 
all the parposes for which it was created; 
and its ors being expressly enumerated, 
there cal be no justification for claiming 
any thing beyond them. Every attempt to 
exercise power beyond those limits should 
be promptly and firmly opposed.”—Jack- 
sOUe } 

‘But its real duty—that duty the per- 
formance of which makes a good govern- 
ment tf most precious of human bless- 
ings,—i§ to exact and enforce a system of 
general laws commensurate with, but not 
exceeding, the objects of its establishment, 
and to l@ave every citizen and every inter- 
est to reap, under its benign protection, 
the reward of virtue, industry, and pru- 
dence.—Van Buren, 


“Nor is our government to be maintain- 
ed, or off union preserved, by invasion of 
the rights and powers of the several States. 
attempting to make our general 
ent strong, we make it weak, [ts 
ngth consists in leaving the States, 

as sible, to themselves; in 
itself felt, not in its power, but in 
ficence; not in its control, but in 
tion; not in binding the States 
ely to their centre, but leaving 
move unobstructed in its proper 
lackson. 


DEMOCRACY, 


publican creed is clear and sim- 
retention of as mach individ- 


WHAT CONSTITUTES A STATE? 

What constitutes a State? 

Not high raised monuments or labored mound, 
Thick wail or moated gate; 

Not cities proud, with spires and turrets erown'd; 
Not bays and broad arm’d ports, 

Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride; 
Not stare'd and spangled courts, 

Where low brow'd baseness wafts perfume to pride. 
No! men, high-minded men! 

With powers as far above dull brutes endued 
In forest, brake, or den, 

As beaste excel cold rocks and brambles rude; 
Mon who their duties know, 

But know thetr rights, and knowing, dare maintain, 
Prevent the long aim'd blow, 

And crush the tyrant while they rend the chain! 
‘Theae conatitute a State, 


and the general harmony. 
SPECTS THE PERSONS, THE RIGHTS, THE PRO- 
PERTY, NAY, THE VERY PREJUDICES, OF ALL. 
It legislates not for individuals or classes, 
but for the whole: It recognizes no politi- 
cal distinction or superiority. Jt leaves to 
men the control of their own actions and pur- 
suits, in as far as they do not encroach upon 
the rights of others. The tastes, the habits, 
the fashions ot the citizen, it does not inter- 
fere with, 1auch less attempt to regulate or 
enforce. It permits society to arrange it- 
self by its own volitions, and leaves the as- 
sociation of iis members to their respective 
eluctive affinities. Itrecognizes no exclu- 
sive privileges, no selfish monopolies; but 
embraces all with indiscriminate protection. 
The democratic creed may be summed up 
in this brief formula: As LITTLE GovERN- 
MENT as possible; that little emanating from 
and controlled by THz Porte; and uniform 
in its application to aut.” —Dem. Review. 


NOBLE SENTIMENTS, 


“If [had been ambitious, I should have 
sought an alliance with that powerful insti- 
tation [United States Bank,] which even 
now aspires to no divided empire. If I 
had been venal, I should have sold myself 
to its designs—had I preferred personal 
comfort and official eare, to the performance 
of my arduous duty, I should cease to mo- 
lest it. In the history of conquerors and 
usurpers, never, in the fire of youth, nor 
in the-vigor of manhood, could I find attrac- 
tion to lure me from the path of duty; and 
now, I shall scarcely find an inducement 
to commence their career of ambition, when 
gray liairs and a decaying frame, instead 
of inviting to toil and battle, call me to the 
contemplation of other worlds, where con- 
querors cease to be honored, and usurpers 
expiate their crimes. ‘The only ambition I 
can feel, is to acquit myself to Him, to 
whom I must soon render an account of 
my stewardship, to serve my fellow men 
and live respected and honored in the his- 
tory of my country, No: the ambition 
which leads me on, is an anxious desire, 
and a fixed determination, to return to the 
people, unimpaired, the sacred trust they 
have confided to my charge—to heal the 
wounds of the constituiion, and to pre- 
serve it from further violation; to persuade 
my countrymen as far as I may, that it is 
not in asplendid government, supported 


THE UNION OF THE STATES. 

“The unity of government which con- 
stitutes you one people is also Tow dear to 
you. It is justly so; for it is a main pillar 
in the edifice of your real independence; 
the support of your tranquility at home; 
your peace abroad; of your safety; of your 
prosperity; of that very liberty which you 
so highly prize. But as it is easy to foresee, 
that from different causes and from differ- 
ent quarters, much pains will be taken, 
many artifices employed, to weaken in 
your minds the conviction of this trath; as 
this is the point in your political fortress, 
against which the batteries of internal and 
external enemies will be most constantly 
and actively (though often covertly and in- 
sidiously) directed; it is of infinite moment 
that you should properly estimate the im- 
mense value of your national union to your 
collective and individual happiness; that 
you should cherish a cordial, habitual, and 
immovable attachment to it; accustoming 
yourselves to think and speak of it as of 
the palladium of your political safety and 
prosperty; watching for its preservation 
with jealous anxiety; discountenancing 
whatever may saggest even a suspicion 
that it can in any event be abandoned; and 
indignantly frowning upon the first dawn- 
ing of every attempt to alienate any por- 
tion of our country from the rest, or to 
enfeeble the sacred ties which now link to- 
gether its various parts.” — Washington. 


“If there be any among us who would 
wish to dissolve this Union, or to change 
its republican form, let them stand urdis- 
turbed, as monuments of the safety with 
which error of opinion may be tolerated, 


oo 


by powerful monopolics, aud aristocratical 
establishments, that they will find happi- 
ness, or their liberties protection; but in a 
plain system, void of pomp, protecting all 
and granting favors to none; dispensing its 
blessings like the dews of Heaven, unseen 
and uanfelt, eave in the freshness and beau- 
ty they contribute to produce.”—Jackson. 


THE AMERICAN FLAG. 

Flagoot the free heart's only home, 

By angel hands to valor given, 
‘Thy stars bave lit the welkin dome, 

And all thy hues were born in heaven. 
Forever float that etandard sheet! 

Where breathes the foe but falls before us, 
With freedom’s soil beneath our feet, 

And freedom’s banner etreaming o'er us. 


Working Men should study Politics, 1 
respectfully counsel! those whom I address 
(the working men of America) to take part 
in the politics of their country. These are 
the true discipline of a gearles and do 
much fortheir education. I counsel you to 
labor, a for clear understanding of the sub- 
jects which agitate the community, to make 
them your study, instead of wasting your 
leisure in vague passionate talk about them. 
‘The time thrown away by the mass of the 
peone on the rumors of the day might, if 

tter spent, give them a good acquaintance 
with the constitution, jaws, history and in- 
terests of their country, and thus establish 
themselves in those great principles by 
which particular measures are to be deter- 
mined. In proportion as the people thus 
improve themselves, they will cease to be 
the tools of designing politicians, Their 
intelligence, not their passions and jeal- 
ousies, will be aaron by those who seek 
their votes, They will exert not a nomi- 
nal, buta realinfluence on the government 
and the destinies of the country, and, at 
the same time, will forward their own 
growth in truth and virtue.—Self Culture, 
by Dr, Channing. 


TRIUMPHANT PROGRESS OF THE 
DEMOCRACY, 

“The various occurrences of national 
existence have every where turned to the 
advantage of Democracy; all men have 
sided it by their exertions: Those whohave 
intentionally labored in ita cause, and those 
d it unwittingly; those who 
Vy ewd Tose who Lewes 
clared themselves its opponents,—have 
been driven along in the same track, have 
all labored to one end, some ignorantly and 
some unwillingly; all have been blind in- 
strumentsin the hands of God. The grad- 
ual developement of the equality of condi- 
tions is therefore a providential fact, and it 
possesses all the characteristics of a Divine 
decree: it is universal, it is durable, it con- 
stantly eludes all human interference, and 
all events as well as all men contribute to 
its progress.”"—[De Tocqueville. 
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LET EVERY MAN BE READY. 


** No true-hearted democrat need fear 
or falter, under so true-hearted and firm a 
democrat as JAMES K. POLK. Tennesser 
gave to the Union the great democratic re- 
former of the age. From her borders is 
sued the intellect and willof power which, 
after years of desperate asd unflinching 
battle against the hosts of monopoly, broke 
up the systems by which false economies 
and backsliding republicanism had warped 
the constitution from its original meaning, 
and vested almost unlimited power over 
the industry, property, and rights of the 
toiling millions, in the hands of govern- 
ment favorites, the privileged few, to whom 
unjust laws gave the power to add to the 
much which they have, by taking from the 
mouth of labor the bread which it had 
earned. In this school of democracy, by 
the side of the iron chief who grappled 
with these monstrous systems, and stran- 
gled them, was James K. Polk brought up; 
and his career answered nobly the nurture 
he received under the eye and fellowship 
with Jackson, Identified with the admin- 
istration of General Jackson throughout— 
commencing his political life as the able, 
fearless, and eloquent champion of the re- 
forms which, in their developments and by 
their measures, make the creed and de- 
scribe the aims of the democratic party of 
this day and age—one who has never 
shrunk or wavered-~always to be relied up- 
on in the hour of trial, and bringing to the 
cause of truth a power and resource of in- 
tellect, a fearless temper and commanding 
eloquence—we anticipate a warm, enthusi- 


astic and enduring rally for him, and for 
the glorious cause which is staked upon bis 
success, 


re ae ee 
To American Freemen, 


Taat Parry, which was burled from 
power in 1828, by the elevation of Anpnew 
Jackson to the Presidency;—That party, 
which sustained an inglorious defeat when 
warring for 9 United States Bank in 1832; 
—That party, which first began to call it- 
self WHIG in the great contest of 1834, 
and which, in that contes', was again sig- 
nally rebaked by an intelligent people;— 
That party which sustained another disas- 
trous defeat in the Presidential election of 
1836;—T hal party which, by laying aside its 
accustomed leaders, by dehying its former 
principles, by bypocritical professions of Jef- 
fersonian democracy, by a thousand fraudu- 
lent pretensions and insincere promises, 
and by tens of thousands of slanderous false- 
hoods, gained the memorable election of 
1840;-- That party, which, after having been 
stripped of its disguises, was again indig- 
nantly hurled from power in the elections 
of 1841 and 1842;—THAT PARTY, now, 
alo, a8 when under the Bank banner in 
1834, calling iteelf the WHIG PARTY, 
seeks a RESTORATION to power. 

Do the people of this country want such 
a restoration? 

Dothe people want that corrupt and dan- 
gerous engine of the money-power, A UNI- 
TED STATES BANK, restored! 

Do the people want a perpetuity of op- 
pressive and UNEQUAL TAXATION un- 
der the form of an unjust Tariff law ? 

Do the people want A DISTRIBUTION 
LAW, which, in violation of the Constitu- 
tion, shall increase the public burthens, by 
squandering a portion of the public moneys 
upon those scheming monopolists and spec- 
ulators who would fatten upon the spoils 
of State legislation? 

Do she people want that VETO POWER 
STRICKEN FROM THEIR CONSTITU- 
TION, which was placed there by the 
founders of the Republic, as a chief safe- 
guard of our liberty ? 

Do the people want a party restored -to 
power which regards the Constitution of 
the United Staros as mere waste paper, 
and holds that CONGRESS SHOULD 
PASS WHATEVER LAWS IT PLEAS- 
ES, in spite of the wholesome restrictions 
of the Constitution ? 

Do the people want a party in power 
which favors the rich at the expenee of the 
poor, and the leadgrs of which, avow that 
government should be founded, NOT UP- 
ON THE EQUAL RIGHTS OF MEN, 
but upon PROPERTY? 

Do the people want a party in power 
which avows that it will, if successful, en- 
gage in a “PROSCRIPTION FOR OPIN- 
ION’S SAKE,” hitherto unexumpled in 
the history of our country? 

Do the people want a party in power 
which has allied itself with the fell spirit 
of NATIVE AMERICANISM, which 
would deny to the oppressed of other 
climes that asylum here, which was prom- 
ised them by our fathers? 

Do the people want a party in power 
which derives its maxims of government, 
and its chief measures of policy from AL- 
EXANDER HAMILTON, a professed 
MONARCHIST, an admirer of the Britieh 
Constitution, and the founder of the FED. 
ERAL PARTY? 

Do the people want a party in power, 
which includes within its ranke every liv- 
ing reviler of the illustrious JEFFERSON; 
and which, blindly clinging to old abuses, 
invariably opposes those who, like Jefferson 
and Jackson, lift up the banner of Reronm, 

Do the people want “A SPLENDID 
GOVERNMENT supported by POWER- 
FUL MONOPOLIES and ARISTOCRAT- 
ICAL ESTABLISHMENTS;” or do they, 
with the plain-minded and pure-hearted 
Democracy of the land, desire “A PLAIN 
SYSTEM, VOID OF POMP, PROTECT- 
ING ALL, AND GRANTING FAVORS 
TO NONE?" 

These questions are founded upon the 
issues now actually pending between the 
whig party and the democratic party of this 
country. Let every patriot freeman pon- 
der them well, and take heed lest he vote 
away those blood-bought liberties upon 


which be and his children are dependent 
for their happiness, 


A National Bank--the Great Is- | 
sue. | 


In’ 1840 the whigs denied thatthey were 
in-fayor ot a United States Bank. 

Gen, Harrison declared, at Dayton, in 
September, 1840, 

“My opinion of the power of Congress 
to charter a National Bank remains un- 
changed. ‘here IS NOT IN THE CON- 
STITUTION any express grant of power 
for such purpose.”* 


Mr. Tyler, the whig candidate for Vice 
President, had voted against the bank in 
1832, and was still its avowed opponent in 
1840, 

Thomas Ewing, afterwards Harrison's 
Secretary of the Treasury, on. the 18th of 
July, 1840, wrote as follows, in explanation 
of a speech previously made: 

“I said that our opponents were at- 
tempting to make the question of a BANK 
the issue between the parties. Ispoke of 
the IMPUDENCE and ABSURDITY of 
the attempt,” 


After Gen, Harrison’s death, all disguise 
was thrown off, and the first measure of 
the Extra Session, under the directorship 
of Henry Clay, was a United States Bank. 

The Bank is now broadly inscribed on the 
whig banner, and the whigs cannot escape 
the issue. 


Mr, Clay avows that the Bank is the 
great issue, 


In his speech on Mr. Tyler’s veto, at 
the Extra Session, Mr. Clay said: 

“I came to Washington, at the com- 
mencement of the session, with the most 
confident and buoyant hopes that the 
whigs would be able to carry all their prom- 
inent measures, and especially A BANK 
OF THE UNITED STATES, by far that 
one of THE GREATEST IMMEDIATE 
IMPORTANCE,”--See Mallory’s Kdition 
of Clay’s Speeches, vol. 2, 


Mr. Clay is for a Bank for the pur- 
pose of concentrating the money pow- 
er. 

In his report to the Senate in favor of a 
Bank, June 26, 1841, he says: 

“Tf it be true that MONEY IS POWER, 
its CONCENTRATION, under the direc. | 
tion of ONE WILL, sole or collective, | 
must augment the power,” 


The Example of Foreign Despotic 
Governments, 


One reason in favor of establishing a 
mammoth Bank in this Republican gountry, 
given by Mr. Clay, is, that the aristocratic 
and despotic governments of Eurdpe have 
their National Banks. The followibg is an 
extract from Mr, Clay’s speech at Raleigh, 
N. C., in April last: 2 

“The necessity for-a National institution 
does not result merely from the existence 
of local institutions, but rises alse out of 
the fact that all the great commeréial na- 
tions of the world have their banks. En- 
gland, France, Austria, Russia, Holland, 
and ALL THE GREAT POWERS OF 
EURQPE, have their National Banks.”— 
See Clay's Speech in the whig newspapers. 


It may here be remarked, that the scheme 
of a great National Bank was first propo- 
sed, in this country, by ALEXANDER 
HAMILTON, the founder of the federal 
party, a monarchist, and avowed admirer 
of the British system of government. 


The American side of the Bank ques- 
tion, 

Mr. Clay is on the British side of the 
bank question. The democrats oppose 
him. THOMAS JEFFERSON, the illus- 
trious author of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, was the founder of the demo- 
cratic party, and no man ever lived who 
was more decidedly opposed to a United 
States Bank. In his famous letter to Mr. 
Gallatin, he saye: 

“This institation (the Bank of the Uni- 
ted States] is one of the most DEADLY, 
HOSTILITY EXISTING against the prin- 
ciples and form of our Constitution,.—See 
4th vol. of Jefferson's works. 


Facts and Opinions upon the 
Bank Question. 

“As soon as the Bank charter was ob- 
tained, its friends began to build Up prince- 
ly fortunes for themselves, at the cost of 
the widow and orphan, and all honest per- 
sons who had subscribed for stock. The 

eople have furnished thirteen persons, 
i majority of the Directors,) with a eud- 

elto break their own heads; for they can 
fix the value of every acre of land from 
Florida to the Lake of the Woods.— Wiles’ 
Register, Sept., 1819. 

“An institution like this, penetrating by 
its branches every part of the Union, act- 
ing by command, and in phalanx, may, in 
acritical moment, upset the government,”* 
--Thomas Jefferson. 


“For a long time I saw with pain the 
advances of an aristocratic moneyed insti- 
tution, which threatened to cast a poison~ 
ous mildew over our precious literties.— 
{He annie spoke of this country as his 
own.) They would have rendered our 
fair country a passive instrument in their 
hands, in which case freedom would have 
vanished from among us.”--Gen. Lafay- 
elle, in Now. 1833. 

“What is a corporation, such as the bill 
contemplates! It is A SPLENDID ASSO- 
CIATION OF FAVORED INDIVIDU- 
ALS, taken from the mass of society, 
and invested with exemptions, and sur- 
rounded ‘by immunities and privileges.” — 
Henry Clay, when a Democrat, in 1811. 

“May not the time arrive when the 
CONCENTRATION of such a vast por- 
tion of the circulating medium of the coun- 
try in the hands of any corporation, will 
be DANGEROUS TO OUR LIBERTIES! 
By whom is this immense power wielded? 
By a body, who, in derogation of the great 
principles of all our institutions, responsi- 
bility to the people, is amenable only toa 
few stockholders, and they chiefly foreign- 
ers.”"—-Henry Clay, in 1811, 


“Within four years of its existence, the 
last Bank of the United States became little 
better than a DEN OF ROBBERS. Its 
managers, with few exceptions, pursued a 
systematic scheme of plunder and fraud.” 
—John C. Spencer, Chairman of the Com- 
miltee of Investigation, in 1819, 

“What am I to think of a moneyed cor- 
poration, wielding funds larger than the 
revenue of this nation, that tells the nation 
to its face that it will spend as much as it 
pleases on the press, and deal with Presi- 
dents as it would deal with common felons. 
I have barely time to say, go on with your 
patriotic work of extirpating such a corpo- 
ration, Insuch a warfare with it, I am 
with you, heart and hand,"-- Richard 
Rush, in 1834, 


“The Bank is a great ELECTIONEER- 
ING MACHINE; 60 are we all.”—-Theo- 
dore Frelinghuysen, in 1834. 

During the half year, ending 30th June, 
1834, the Bank of the United States paid 
the following sums for printing electioneer- 
ing documents,to be used by the whigs of 
1834, in the panic campaign against the 
administration of Gen. Jackson: 


For 157,500 D. Webster's speeches, $5,734 

** 100,000 Calhoun’s do 2,000 
“37,599 Clay's do 1,656,20 

“50,000 H. Binney’s do 1,000 

“50,000 Adams* do 2,839 
“ (7,000 E ving's do 311,24 
“ 10,000 Poindexter's do 693,80 
‘* 13,000 Southard's do 889,53 
“2,000 Corwin's do 102,64 
“3,000 Sprague’s do 103 47 
“ 40,000 Leigh's do 260,75 
“3,000 Frelinghuysen's do 68,98 
Other speeches and documents, 8,592.90 
Total, $24,252.51 


The preceding facts are upon the un- 
quessionste authority of a report to the 
Senate of the United States, December 18, 
1834, made by John Tyler, now President 
of the United States.-See the Report, 
Senate Document, No. 17, 2d Session 23d 
Congress. 

The total expenditure ot the Bank, for 
electioneering documents,aguinst Jackson’s 
administration, up to 30:h September, 1834, 
was $04,708,25.--See Tyler’s Rep. p. 329. 

But this was not the only corrupt use 
the Bank made of itsmoney, At the com- 
mencement of Jackson's administration, 
James Watson Webb edited the N. Y. 
Courier and Enquirer, a Jackson and anti- 
Bank newspaper, of large circulation, in 
the city of New York. Between August 
9, 1831, and February 10th, 1832, the 
Bank lent to Webb the enormous sum of 
$71,575, and he abandoned Jackson, and 
became the zealous advocate of the Bank! 
No comment is needed. Let the honest 
mind judge for itself. 

On the 6th of November, 1834, Gales 
and Seaton, the editors of the National 
Intelligencer, published at Washington Ci- 
ty, and then, as now, the leading organ 
of the Bank partys and of Henry Clay, 
were indebted to the United States Bank 
$56,719. 

For the proof of these facts, in relation 
to Webb, and to Gales and Seaton, see Ty- 
ler’s Report, page 40, 

Truly did hs Jefferson say, that a Uni- 
ted States Bank was “an institution of the 
most deadly hostility existing, against the 
principles and form of our Constitution,” 


In the year 1832, when asking for a re- 
charter, the Bank loaned to 44 members of 
Congress $478,069. Well did Mr, Freling- 
huysen admit that it was a‘+great election- 
ing machine.” 


The voice of the people in 1832. 

At the Presidential election of 1832, af- 
ter Jackson had vetoed the Bank, HENRY 
CLAY, who was the regularly nominated 
candidate of the Bank whig party, got 
barely 49 out of 286 electoral votes, 


—— — ee 


The Tarif Question, 


The whig party of 1840 was solemnly 
pledged to abide by the principles of the 
“Compromise Act.” 


Gen, Harnison had said: “I am for sup- 
porting the Compromise Act, and NEVER 
will agree to its being altered or repealed.” 


Mr. Clay, at Hanover, Va., on June 27, 
1840, had used the following language: 


“The question cannot be, ought not to be, one 
of principle, but of measure and degree. I aporr 
THaT or THE Compromise Act, not because that 
act is irrepealable, but because it met with the 
sanction of the nation, Stability, with moderate 
and certain protection, is far more important than 
instability, the necessary consequence of high pro- 
tection. “But the Prorgcrion or re Compromise 
ACT WILL BE ADEQUATE IN MOST, IF NOT AS TO ALL, 
inreREsTs. The twenty per cent. which it stipu- 
lates, cash duties, home Valuation, and the list of 
free articles inserted in the act for the particular 
advantage of the manufacturer, will insure, J trust, 
SUFFI. JENT PROTECTION. Altogether, 
they will amount probably to not less than thirty 
per cent., a greater amount of protection than was 
secured prior to the act of 1828, which no one 
stands up to defend."—[See Mallory's Speeches of 
Clay, 2, p. 424. 


Even after the election, the whig leader, 
for along while, continued to profess the 
same faithful adherence to the compromise 
act. 

The following extract is from the speech 
of Mr. Clay, in the Senate of the U.S. on 
the 2st January, 1842, in reply to Mr, 
Woodbury, on the Treasury Note Bill—re- 
ported for the Washington National Intelli- 
gencer. 


Extract from Mr. Clay's Speech. 
“Carry out, then, said he, bed po of the Com- 
Promise Act. Lvok to revenue alone for the sup- 
port of Goverpment. Do not raise the question 
of Protection, which I had et had been put to 
rest. ‘THERE IS NO NECESSITY OF PRU- 
TECTION FOR PROTECTION.” 


In August, 1842, Mr. Clay having re- 
signed his seat in the Senate, his party in 
Congress proceeded to pass a Tariff law, 
which grossly violates the pledges of the 
Compromise Act, both in letter and spirit. 

Mr. Clay, however, still continued to tell 
the South that he maintained the same 
opinions as before, 


Extract from Mr. CLAY’S letter to Mr. 
Meriwether, of Georgia, October 2, 1843: 

“In 1833, ] brought forward the Compromise, 
NEVER WAS IN’ FAVOR OF WHAT I RE- 
GARDED A HIGH TARIFF. No more revenue 
should be levied than is necessary to an economi- 
cal administration of the Government. gy I 
SHOULD HAVE PREFERRED THAT THE 
COMPROMISE IN ALL ITS PARTS COULD 
HAVE BEEN ADHERED TO.” 

[The Compromise Act, in the language 
of Mr. Clay on another occasion, “provided 
for a gradual reduction of all duties down 
to 20 per cent.”’} 


Extract from the speech of Mr. CLAY, 
at Columbus, Georgia, in March 1844: 

“I brought forward the Compromise Act, and 
aided in its passnge In miy subsequent life, I 
HAVE ADHERED TO ITS PROVISIONS, 
AND SHALL DO SO IN FUTURE.” 

Thus we see, that, 89 late as last March, 
Mr. Clay still pretended to his Southern 
supporters that be was in favor of the com- 
promise act, 

But after Mr, POLK is in the field as the 
Democratic candidate against him, and Mr. 
Clay finds that he must give up all hope of 
getting the vote of the South, he then 
writes a letter to Pennsylvania, in which, 
speaking of the present ‘Pariff, he says: 


“Tam utterly OPPOSED to its REPEAL.” 


As he does not say whether he is opposed 
to its modification and amendment, his po- 
sition, now, is somewhat equivocal: 

‘ He wires in and wires out, 

And leaves the people still in doubt, 
Whother the snake that made the track 
Was going South or coming back." 

If he is in favor of the amendment of 
the present Tariff, then his position is that 
of the Democratic party; if he is not, then 
he is in favor of an unjust, an unequal, and 
an oppressive law, 


James K. Polk on the Tariff. 


In his letter to Jonnw K. Kans, Esq., of 
Philadelphia, dated ‘June 19, 1844,” Mr. 
Pox expresses his views upon the Tariff 
question, as follows: 


“TAM IN FAVOR OF A TARIFF FOR 
REVENUE, such an one as will yield a sufficient 
amount to the treasury to defray the expenses of 
the Government ECONUMICALLY ADMIN- 
ISTERED. In adjusting the details of a revenue 
tariff, Lhave sanctioned heretofore such moderate dis- 
criminating duties, as would produce the amount 
of revenue needed, and at the same time AFFORD 
REASONABLE INCIDENTAL PROTEC- 
TION TO OUR HOME INDUSTRY, I am 
opposed to a tariff for protection merely, and not 
for revenue, 

“Ia my judgment, it is the duty of the govern- 
ment, to extend, as far as it may be practicable to 
do a0, by its revenue laws and all other means with- 
in its power, FAIR AND JUST PROTECTION 
TO ALL THE GREAT INTERESTS OF THE WHOLE Union, 
EMBRACING AGRICULTURE, MANUFACTURES AND ME- 
CHANIC ARTS, COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION.—Mr. 
7aee ee to Mr. Kane, of Philadelphia, June 

9, 1844, 


These are no new fangled expressions of 
Mr. Polk’s opinions, got up for the occasion, 
for he had expressed the same, long before 
he was acandidate fur the Presidency. 


——— -— 


JAMES K. POLK IN 1843, 


“Your 5th and 6th interrogatories are in the fol- 
lowing words, to wit: 

“5th. Are you im favor of'a tariff or direct taxes 
Sor the support of the General Government?" 

“6th. Ifa tariff, do you approve of such a tariff 
as would give protection to home industey, against 
Soreign industry?" 

“ Tanawer that Iam OPPOSED TO A SYSTEM 
OF DIRECT TAXATION, and I am in favor of 
& moderate scale of duties, laid by a tariff on im 
ported goods, for the pur; of raising the reve- 
nue which may be needed for the economical admin- 
istration of the Government. 

_ “In fixing the rates of a tariff, my opinion 
is, that the object in view should be to raise the 
revenue neeeded by government, leaving the inter- 
este engaged in manufactures to enjoy the inci 
tol advaniage which the levy of such duties will 
afford to them. If by ‘giving protection to home 
industry,’ you mean to assert the distinct princi 
ple, that a tariff is to be laid solely or in any extent 
not for revenue, but FOR THE PROTECTION 
OF CAPITALISTS who have made their invesi- 
ments in manufacturing establishments, so as to 
compel the consumers of their articles, THE AG- 
RICULTURALISTS, MECHANICS, PERSONS 
EMPLOYED IN COMMERCE and all other 
pursuits, to pay higher prices for them, then I eay 
that I am opposed to such a principle, and to any 
tariff whic! weenie it ‘Home industry, a 
term 80 often used by the advocates of a protective 
tariff system, is comprehensive in its meaning; 
and by a just legislation should be made to em- 
brace the industry employed in AGRICULTURE, 
in the MEGHANIC AR'TS, in COMMERCE, 
and in ALL OTHER PURSUITS, as well as the 
industry employed in manutactures."—Mr, Polk's 
op aan his politieal opponents in Tennessee, May 


Agriculturists vs. Manufacturers. 
IMPORTANT FACTS. 
According to the Census of 1840, the to- 
tal number of persons employed in Mool- 
en manufactories was - - 21,342 
Of these, there were 
In Massachusetts, - 5,070 


Connecticut, - 2,356 
New York, . - 4,636 
12,062 


And in all the Southern and Western 
States together, there were not so many 
persons employed in woolen manufactories, 
as in Connecticut alone, 

According to the census of 1940, the to- 
tal number of persons employed in Colon 


manufactories was - - 72,119 
Of these, there were 
In New Hampshire, - 6,991 


Massachusetts, Py 20,928 
Rhode Island, - 12,083 
Connecticut, - 5,155 


45,155 
And in all the Southern and Western 
States together, there were a less number 
of persons employed in cotton manufac- 
tories, than in Connecticut alone. 


According to the census of 1840, the to- 
tal number of perzons employed in Agricul- 
ture was - - - 3,717,756 


In view of these facts we would respect- 
fully ask, whether the law which taxes the 
agricultural interest, for the exclusive ben- 
efitof the manufacturing, can be justly cal- 
led an equal law, promoting “the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number?”’ Shall 
THREE MILLIONS of LABORING AG. 
RICULTURISTS be taxed forthe special 
‘benefit of a few lordly capitalists who em- 

loy less than one hundred thousand persons 
in their manufactories? 
OUR LOW TARIFFS HAVE BEEN 

MORE FAVORABLE TO THE IMPORT 

OF SPECIE THAN OUR HIGH 

TARIFFS. 

This is a factin direct opposition to the 
theories of the whigs, yet they cannot es- 
cape it. 

The following tables are derived from 
the official Report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Import. i i 1 years 
"Frm 1581 to 1551, acleatoe, undek the operetion 
of an ascending High Protective Tariff. 


Excess of imp'ts| Excess of exp's 


Years. of specie. of specie. 


1821 $2,413,169 
7,441,334 


1,265,091 


Totals, 
Subtract,- 


‘There remains------------ 


Thus it appears, that specie was flowing 
out of the country instead of flowing in, 
during the period of an ascending protec- 
tive Tariff, and that, at the end of that 
period, the total excess of the exports of 
specie amounted to, nearly FOUR MIL- 
LIONS OF DOLLARS. 

Now let us look at the period of a descend- 
ing Tatiff. During the 11 years from 1832 
to 1842, inclusive, the Tariff was contin- 


$3,777,048 


ually descending, and in the last ten years 
of the series was subject tothe “compromise 
act,” by the principles of which the whigs 
of 1840 were pledged wo abide. Whata 
contrast does the following table present, 
with the one given above! 
Imports and exports of Specie, during the 11 years 
Jrom 1832 to 1842, inclusive, under the operation 
, o descending Tariff, and of the Compromise 


“imp'ts| Excess of exp's 
Yeare of pike rg of specie. 
1832 $25),164 
1833 4,458,667 
1834 15,834,874 
1835 6,653,672 - 
1836 9,076,545 - 
1837 4,540,165 - 
1838 14,239,070 - 
1839 ¢ 
1840 wrteee 
1841 5,058,449 
1842 207,404 
Totals------ $55,519,976 $8,447,420 
Subtract 8,447,420 


847,072,556 


What can be more conclusive than the 
fact? Under that descending Tariff, which 
the whigs represent as so destructive in 
its influence, the excess of imports of gold 
and silver amounted to FORTY SEVEN 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS ! 

Another fact may properly be mentioned 
im this connection, That is, that this im- 
mense iiuportation of specie was subse- 
quent to the VETO of the U.S. Bank. 


‘There remains 


FIRST EFFECT or THE WHIG TARIFF, 
The exports of agricultural products, ex- 
cluding Tobacco and Cotton, from the U. 
States. during the year 1841, and the first 
three quarters of 1843, were as follows: 
1841 2 Hy Hy $16,737 462 
1843 : : : 10,919,602 
Showing arate of falling off in 1843 equal 


}to TWO MILLIONS OF DOLLARS! 


The year 1843 is the first and only year re» 
ried, of theoperation of the Whig Tariff. 
he exports above mentioned for ’41, were 
under the operation of the ‘compromise 
act.” These facts are from the official Re- 
port of the Secretary of the Treasury. 


OUR TRADE WITH GREAT BRITAIN, 


One of the chief humbugs of the Whig 
orators, is their assertion that we must have 
a high Tariff to retaliate upon Great Britain, 
which taxes our products enormously. Now 
the fact is that excepting on the article of 
Tobacco, the British Tariff upon our pro- 
ducts-is less than one half of our tariff upon 
British products. But another more impor- 
tant fact is, that our trade with Great Britain 
has always been most profitable underalow 
Tariff. Weappeal to facts! facts!! facts!!! 
which are worth a thousand theories, 


The following tables are from the Official 
Report of the Treasury Department. 


Trade of the United States with Great Britain, du- 
ring five years of the lowest Tariff we have had, 
since the war. 


Imports from B.|Exports to B. 

Years, ominions minions, 
1837 52,289,557 961,117,791 
1838, 49,051,181 58,843,392 
1839 71,600,351 68,168,082 
1840 39,130,921 70,420,846 
1841 51,099,638 62,376 402 
Totals------ $263,171 $320,926,513 
Subtract- 263,171,648 
Excess of Exrorrs------ $57,754.865 


It thus appears that during the five years 
of a low Tariff, under the compromise act, 
Great Britain actually took more of our 
goode and produce than we did of hers, to 
the enormous extent of FIFTY-SEVEN 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS! 

Now mark the contrast with five yearsof 
a high Tariff. 

Trade of the United States with Great Britain, du 


ring five years of the highest Tariff we ever had. 
SS 


Imports from B.|Exports to B, 
Years. Dominions. lominions, 

1828 $35,591,484 $27,020,209 

1829 27,582,082 28,071,084 

1830 26,804,984 31,647,831 

1831 47,956,717 40,001,379 

1832 42,406,924 39,268,556 

Totals------ $180,332,191 166,009,109 
Subtract 165,009,109 
Excessof imports| $14,323,082 


Here we have an excess of IMPORTS 
under five years of a high Tariff exceeding 
FOURTEEN MILLION OF DOLLARS! 
This shows a difference in the character of 
our trade, in favor of the five years of a 
low Tariff of SEVENTY TWO MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS !! 

Let the farmers of the country reflect 
upon these facts. 


EXPORTS OF FLOUR. 


The total exporis of flour, during the 
last four years of the compromise act, were, 
according to the last annual Report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, a8 follows: 


Years, Value of Flour Exported. 
1839 - - . - 96,925,170 
1840 . - . - 10,143,615 
1441 . . - : 7,799,646 
1842 - - . - 1,375,356 

Total - - $32,203,783 


A FEW PARTICULARS. 
The following are some of the abominable 
inequalities of the present Whig Tariff. 


An article of Carico costing 6 cents a 
yard, must pay a duty of 150 per cent; cali- 
co costing 30 cents a yard is taxed only 30 
per cent. 

Friannets of high price, used by the rich, 
are taxed 40 per cent; cheap flannels used 
by the poor are taxed 100 per cent, 

Baizes that cost 6 pence per yard, pay a 
tax of 130 per cent: those that cost 24 pence, 
pay ouly 48 per cent. 

Winpvow Grass is taxed from 94 to 178 
per cent. 

Axvits, for the Blacksmith, are taxed 70 
per cent, 

Loc Cnains and trace chains, pay nearly 
100 per cent. 

Sarr pays 100 per cent. 

GOLD CHAINS for whig dandies pay 
only 74 per cent. 

Ges, Pearts and preciousstones pay only 
74 percent. 

Sucar and Motasses are taxed from 82 to 
468 per cent, for the benefitof a few Louisi- 
ana slave holding planters, 

Ornamental Feataers and ARTIFICIAL 
Fiowens, pay only 25 percent. 

Cuamraicne Wine paysonly 12 per cent. 

Wooten Manuracrures pay 40 per cent, 

Coarse Woor pays anly 5 per cent. 

Sreirep Suretine pays 63 per cent. 

Gotp Exp Camartes pay 36 percent. 

Sivxs are taxed $2,50 cents per pound; 
therefore adress made of asutarssulilhears 
article for a Farmer’s or Mechanie’s wife or 
daughter is taxed, perhaps, 100 per cent., 
while the light, gossamer stuff, worn by the 
ladies who visit whig meetings and shout 
and sing with the rowdies in Clay Club 
houses, pays only 40 per cent, 

Incratn Carretine, the cheapest sort, is 
taxed 103 per cent., but Wittonand Brus- 
SELLS carpets that cover the floors of the 
rich are taxed only 31 per cent. 

Fusrian, an article in common use among 
the laboring classes, is taxed higher than 
any other manufacture. 

TRESSES, TASSELS, KNOTS and 
STARS of GOLD or SILVER are taxed 
only 15 per cent. 


We entreat those, into whose hands this 
sheet may fall, to procure a copy of the whig 
Tariff, and exaimine it for themselves. 
Surely no honest man wants to have its in- 
iquities perpetuated, or will objecttohaving 
it amended and modified, 80 as to accord 
with the principles laid down by Mr. Polk. 

Let us have a Tariff law which shall be 
just and equal; dispensing its blessings alike 
on rich and poor, protecting the toiling mil- 
lions as well as the monopolizing capitalist. 


RISE OF PRICES. 

The rise in the price of woolens has been 
20 per cent within a year. 

The rise in the price of cottons has been 
30 per cent. 

The rise in the price of Hardware has 
been 10 per cent, 

Who pays these advanced prices ? 


FALL OF PRICES. 

Waeat, Fiour, Porx, and agricultural 
products, generally, are now selling from 10 
to 40 per cent, lower than in 1840 and in 
1841, under the compromise Tariff, 

Who suffers the loss? 


DIFFERENCE OF PROFITS. 

The average annual rate of profitof the 
eastern cotton manufactories is from 14 to 
30 per cent upon the amount of capital in- 
vested. 

The farmers of the country cannot in a 
year make more than 3 or 4 per cent. 

The labor of the farmers must be perform- 
ed principally by their own hands. 

The manufacturing capitalists thrive and 
fatten upon the work of machinery, 


A FOOLISH PRETENCE. 


One of the most silly assertions made by 
those who wish to excuse the enormities of 
the present Tariff, is this, that the duty on 
an imported article is paid by the producer 
in a foreign country, and not by the consu- 
mer. This story is too absurd to be made a 
matter of argument, but we will show that 
Henry Cray, himself in 1832 avowed that 
| import duties were paid by the consumer, 


The following is an extract from aspeech 
made by Henry Clay in the Senate of the 
United States in Febryary, 1832; 

“The exporter of an article, if be invests ite pro- 
coeds in a foreign market, takes care to make the 
lovestment in such merchandiee os, whén brought 
home, he can cell with a fair profit; and consequent- 
ly, the CONSUMER WOULD PAY THE ORI- 
GINAL COST AND CHARGES, AND PRO- 
FITS.” 

If the whig reader is disposed to doubt 
the genuineness of this extract let him refer 
to Mallory’s Edition of Clay’s speeches, vol. 
2, page 28, or to Greeley’s edi.ion, vol. 2, 
page 36, and he will there find our quota- 
tion, “word for word, letter for letter, com- 
ma for conma.”” 

| 
Distribution Question. 

Henry Cray,in a speech made Jan (1, 
1832, on the subject of the Tariff, reported 
in Gales and Seaton’s Register of Congress- 
ional debates, and also in Mallory’s edition 
of Clay’s speeches, alluding to the question 
whether it was expedient to preserve the 
then existing duties ‘in order to accumu- 
late a surplus in the treasury for the pur- 
pose ofsubsequent DISTRIBUTION among 
the several States,” says: 

“Il THINK NOT,—If the collection, for the purpose 
of such « surplus, Is to be made from the pockets of one 
portion of the people, to be ultimately returned to the 
same pockets, the process would be attended with the 
certain lows arising from the charges of collection, and 
with the loas also of interest while the money is per- 
forming the unnecessary circuit; and it would therefore 
ba unwise, If It isto be collected from one portion of the 
people, and given to another, it would be unjost. If 
it le to be given to the States In thelr corporate capacity, 
to be used by them in their public expenditure, I KNOW 
OF NO PRINCIPLE IN THE CONSTITUTION 
which authorizes the Federal Government to become 
such a collector for the States, nor of any principles of 
safety or propriety which admits of the States becoming 
wach recipients of gratuity from the General Govern- 
ment." —[Sce Gales § Seaton's Dedates, vol. 8 page 
69. 


Every argument used by Mr. Clay in the 
above extract applies to his present project 
of distributing the proceeds of the public 
lands. Freemen, read and reflect. 


The Texas Question. 

The whig party at the North opposes the 
admission of Texas into the American 
Union. 

They prefer that one of the richest 
and most beautiful regions in the whole 
wide world, should fall under the domin- 
jon of Great Rritain, rather than become 
ri bse to the free institutions of America. 

hey say this is because of their horror 
of slavery. Yet Mr. Clay asserts in his 
Texas letter, that Texas would make 
THREE FREE STATES, and only TWO 
SLAVE STATES. 

Besides, what do the whigs gain upon 
this question, by voting for Henry Clay. 
He is pledged not to use the veto power; 
therefore, even if he were elected Presi- 
dent, he could not prevent the admission, 
provided Congress were in favor of it. 

The whigs in the South do not agree 
with their Northern allies on this subject. 
The following extracts are from the “LOU- 
ISVILLE JOURNAL,” of June 18, 1844. 
Bear it in mind that the Journal is the 
LEADING ORGAN of Mr. Clay, in Ken- 
tucky, edited by the notorious Prentice: 

“There is NO REASON why whigs should op- 

annexation more than the Locofocos.” 

“WHOEVtR MAY BE ELECTED PRESI- 
DENT, the will of the people will prevail 
end. If the people decide in favor of annexation, 
the Territory will be annexed, WHETHER 
THERE BE A WHIG, OR A LOCOFOCO 
PRESIDENT, a Whig or a Locofoco Congress.” 

The Northern Democrats go for Texas; 
but upon terms consistent with the honor, 
peace and prosperity of the country.— 

here is no truth in the whig bug-bears 
upon this subject. 

But suppose a democrat was opposed to 
Texas, whlch would he prefer, democratic 
principles with Texas, or whig principles 
without Texas? 

Texas is a minor question in comparison 
even with the’ single issue of a United 
States Bank. 

Let no Democrat take part with SANTA 
ANNA, QUEEN VICTORIA, and HENRY 
CLAY. 


Adopted Citizens, Read! Read!! 

Mr. Ancnen,whig U. 8. Senator from Virginia,and one 
of the leading whig members of the Senate,recently intro. 
duced in that body a memorial from citizens of Philadel. 
phia county,praying for such amendment of our natural- 
ization laws as shall require of foreigners a residence af 
twenty-one years, after having filed their intentions, 
before being entitled to the rights of native-born citi. 
zenal 


On presenting the memorial, Mr. Archer remarked 
that he regarded the proposed amendment as “founded 
on principles of sound policy,” and declared that “as 
soonas the whig party should come into power, he 
would immediately introduce @ dill to carry into effect 
the views of the memorialists!" 

Perhaps some of the whigs may attempt 
to disparage the standing of this Mr. Areh- 
er in the whig party. Let it be remember- 
ed however that they have made him chair- 
man of the committee on Foreign Relations 
in the Senate, In 1834, the Bank whig 
Clay party placed FOUR TIMES as high an 
estimate upon Archer as upon Frelinghuy- 
sen, their present candidate for Vice Presi- 
dent. 

The following are entries in the printing 
account of the U. S. Bank, for 1834. 

10,000 Archer's speeches on Bank question $288,90 

3,000 Prelinghuysen’s do. 63,98 
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Democratic National Ticket. 


JAMES K. POLK, 


GEORGE M. DALLAS, 


Of Pennsylvania. 


a yendiy raise our Strawpaxp high, 


owe 

And ev'ry mountain—ev'ry gleo— 
Shall echo back our rallying wd 
And TRIUMPL crown our Canse again! 
Yes—boldly be our Baswea flung, 

For POLK and DALLAS all agree, 
And soon ebsl! leap from ev'ry tongue 

The thrilling SHOUT OF Victory! 


The Response of Martin Van Buren, 
«] HAVE KNOWN MESSRS. POLK 


AND DALLAS LONG AND INTIMATE- 
LY, Ihave had frequent opportunities for 


personal observation of their conduct in 
the discharge of high and responsible pub- 
lic duties, The latter has, by my appoint- 
ment, represented the country abroad with 
credit and usefulness—they are both gen- 
tlemen possessed of high character—of un- 


questioned and unquestionable patriotism and 
integrity, able to discharge the duties of the 


stations for which they have been respectively 


nominaied, with advantage to the country and 


honor to themselves. Concurring with them 
in the main, in the political principles by 
which their public lives have been hitherto 
distinguished, 1 AM SINCERELY DEsI- 
ROUS FOR THEIR SUCCESS.”—[Mr. 
Van Buren’s letter to the N. Y. Commillee, 
June 3d, 1844,) 


The Response of Andrew Jackson, 
“Never, gentlemen, had we more reason 


to felicitate ourselves upon the AUSPI- 
CIOUS PROSPECT which now summons 
the OLD REPUBLICANS to the field.— 


* * * Let us, therefore, rally with pat- 
riotic and national zeal under the flags up- 
held by POLK and DALLAS.” —[Andrew 
Jackson's letter of June 15, 1844.) 


The Response of Silas Wright. 


“I can CHEERFULLY and PROUDLY 
say to you, that when Mr, Van Buren’s no- 
mination ceased to be aquestion, noman’s 
name had been used, no man’s name could 
be used for that purpose more consonant to 
my feelings, than thatof JAMES K, POLK. 
*°* * The Democracy will be found 
with unbroken front—united, firm, confi- 
dent—and with '* POLK AND DALLAS, 
the CONSTITUTION and the UNION,” 
inscribed upon their banner, invincible in 
their undivided strength, and TRIUMPH- 
ANT OVER EVERY FOE. ”—-[Silas 
Wright's speech at Castle Garden, June 19, 
1844.] 


The Response of Thomas H, Bentun, 


The first words uttered by Col. Benton, 
when informed of the nomination of Gov 
ernor Polk, were these: “POLK WILL 
CARRY M{SSOURI sy TEN THOUSAND 
MAJORITY!” 


The Response of General Cass. 


“T confidently predict that JAMES K, 
POLK will be the next President of the 
United States; and if he is, I know he will 


follow in the footsteps of WasmineTon, of 


Jerrerson, of Mavtson, and of Jackson.— 
(Gen. Cass’ speech at Detroit June 3, 1844.) 


The Response of alltrue Democrats. 


POLK, DALLAS, AND DEMOCRACY. 
Up, Freemen, up! and bear on high 
The flaunting flog of Linenry! 
Give to the breeze its silken fuld, 
And eagle-crest of burning gold, 
Flashing in the heaven-born light 
That streams from Freedom's mountain height. 


Up, Freemen, up !—close up your ranks, 
And, a8 0 torrent burete its banks, 
Sweep on in sorried, stern array, 

With hearts on fire to join the fray— 
Your battle ery, so wild and free, 
POLK, DALLAS ann DEMOCRACY! 


| Federal Sentiments, Ancient and 


Modern. 
“1 believe the British Government forme the best 
model the world ever produced ” 
[ALexanper Hamittox, 
“England has its National Bank." 
(Henny Cray. 


“AN political communities ought to be divided 
into the FEW ond the MANY—the firat are the 
RICH ond THE WELL BORN, theother the mass 
of the people.” (ALuxanper Hamivron. 

Extract from the speech of MR. CLAY, 
on the Missouri Bill, February 16th, 1619, 

if peo tlomnen will not allow ua 10 bave BLACK 
SLAVES, they must let us have WHITE ONBs; 


for WE CANNOT CUT OUR FIREWOUD, 
AND BLACK OUR SHOES, AND HAVE OUR 


WIVES AND DAUGHTERS WURKIN THE 


KITCHEN.” 


THE PROOF.—The undersigned certify that 
the eens is a true and coerecs, stalemate 
wotation, as a re report io the National in- 
rai encer ofduly 1. 20. 
“Mr, Rich saysina note: ‘When this subject 
(slavery) wae under consideration ut the Jost ses- 
effect; ‘If 


to the followin, eniiemen will not al: 


white ones; for wecannot cut our firewood and black 


in the kitchen.” 
5AM. SIMONS, of Conan, 
ANDREW KENNEDY, of Indiana. 
JOHN P HALE, of N. Hompebire, 
MOSES G. LEONARD, of 
THOMAS J HENLEY, of Indiana, 
Library of House of Represeniatives, 
‘ashington, April 10, 1844, 


are qualified for superior stations,” 
(Joun Apams. 


The following is an extract from aspeech 


Convention to frame a constitution. Lt 
was THIS SAME LEIGH who brought for- 


in the Baltimore Convention of May last. 


that those who are obliged to 
atical 


ILL—NEVER CAN.” 


into two sorte—the gentlemen and the simplemen— 


the latter signifying the COMMON PEOPLE, sue! 
as farmers, mee! 


families.” (Joun Avams 


“Stoop to the DUNGHILL for praise." — Freling- 
Auysen. 


the whig candidate for the Vice Presden- 


cy. 
In Senate of the United States, March 


volume of 800 pages, prepared in defence 


ofthe United States Bank, Mr. Frelinghuy- 


sen said: 


—" What is soo ite, what so pr , what 
face be saath jeder. 


bo necessary, 85 to re the Senate t 
mation furnished by this book? He would not 
step aside to defend the bank. It has been called a 
monopoly. 
but the public confidence. It had brought @ spuri- 
ous currency into a sound currency, and, thereby, it 
was the poor man’s friend. If hegought popularity, 
ims could STOOP to the DUNGHILL for praise, 

6 would vote in favor of the bank as the poor man's 
Sriend."—Gales § Seaton's Register of Debates, 
vol. 8, p. 532, 


“L confess the plan of government which I pro- 

pore, is very remote from the idea of the people, 
[Aexanver Hamitton, 

The following is an extract from aspeech 
made by DANIEL WEBSTER, in the con- 
vention which framed the present consti- 
tution of Massachusetts. This Daniel 
Webster, be it remembered, is the greatest 
living champion of modern whiggery. 


The extract now given may be found in 
Webster’s speeches, vol, 1, page 207. 


“In the nature of things, those who have not prop- 
ertyand see their neighbors possess much more 
than they think them to need, cannot be favorable 
to Jaws made for the protection of property. When 
this class grows numerous it becomes clamorous.— 
IT LOOKS ON PROPERTY AS ITS PREY 
AND PLUNDER, and it is naturally ready at all 
times for violence and revolution. \t would seem 
then to be the part of political wisdom to FOUND 
GOVERNMENT ON PROPERTY.” 


The President of the Whig Convention 
at Baltimore, which nominated Mr. Clay, 
was Amurose Spencer, of New York, who, 
in the Convention toform the present Con- 
stitution of that State, advocated a PRO- 
PERTY QUALIFICATION in voters. The 
following sentiment is found in one of his 
speeches, viz: 


“That man who holde in his hands the subsisinnce 
of another, will be able to control his will. Such 
a person will forever be the creature of the one who 
feeds, shelters, clothes, and protects him. Thisclass 
of persons would be ax subservient to the will of their 
employers as PERSONS OF COLOR. In truth, it 
would seem to me, that under the notion that there 
ia a call for extending the right of suffrage, this re- 
port goes to a moat extravagant length."—See pro: 
ceedings of N. Y. Convention. 


“All persons uttering or publishing, or causing to 
be uttered or published.any false or scandalons mat- 
ter of the President or Congress of the United States, 
shall be fined two thousnnd dollars and imprisoned 
two years.” (Joun Avams’ Sedition Law, 


“IN HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
: “Tworspay, Jan 18, 1827, 
“The question being on considering Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s resolution to refund the fines imposed under 
JOUN ADAMS’ “SEDITION LAW” OF 


sion, the honorable Speaker (Mr. CLAY) remarked 
low us to have black slaves, they must lot us have 


our shoes, and bave our wives and daughters work 


lew York. 


“The POOR are destined te labor and the RICH 


of Bensamin Warxins Leton inthe Virginia 


ward the resolution nominating Mr. Cray, 


“T ask gentlemen to eay, whether they belleve, 

i on their daily la- 
bor for their subsistence, CAN or do ever enter into 
faire! ‘THEY NEVER DO—NEVER 


“The people in all nations are naturally divided 


nice ond laborers, and the fprm- 
erthe richer portion, and those born of more noted 


Insolent attack upon the laboring classes by 


13, 1832, The question being on authori- 
zing the Secretary of the Senate toeubscribe 
for 60 copies, at $5 00 a piece, of an octavo 


What did it monopohzet Nothing 


1798, John Sloane, Joseph Vance, John OC, Wright, 
and MORDECAI BARTLEY, (present whig 
candidate tor Guvernur,) of the Ohio delegation, 
voted againel it, 


Me. Clay's Opin ous on Slavery. 

Extract from the Speech of Mr. Clay, in 
the U.S. Senate, February 71h, 1839— 

“1 know there isa visionary dogma which holds 
that Negro Slaves cannot be the suljects of proper- 
ty, Lehall not dweil long upon this speculative ab- 
suacion, ‘That is property which the law declares 
to be property, ‘Two hundred years have sanction- 
ed and SANCTIFIED NEGRO SLAVES AS 
PROPERTY." 

“Go home and mind yourbusiness * * 
MY SLAVES are FAT and (SLEEK.” 

Mr. Clay's reply to Mendenhall. 


Clay's agency in the Cilley duel, 

The following is a copy of the challenge 
which Graves sent to Cittey, drawn up by 
the hand of Honry Clay, so as to admit ‘no 
other alternative” than a duel. The origi- 
nal draft of the challenge, in Mr. Clay’s 
handwriting, is now in the possession of 
Henry A. Wise. 

Wanmnorow Crry, Feb, 23, 1838, 

Hon, J, Crurer: 

As you have declined accepting a communication 
whieh { bore to you from Col, Webb, and as by your 
note of yesterday, you baye refused to decline on 
grounde which would exonerate me from all responsi. 
bility growing out of this affair, f am eft NO OTHER 
ALTERNATIVE but to ask that satistaction which ix 
recognized among gentiemen. My friend, Hon. Henry 
A. Wise, la authorized by me to make the arrangements 
sultable to the occasion, 

Your obedient servant, 
W. J.GRAVES, 
The Veto Power. 

Mr, Clay avows that he would destroy 
the Veto Power. 

This power was placed in the Constitu- 
tion by such menas Benjamin Franklin and 
George Washington, 

It was used by Washington and by Mad- 
ison, a8 well as by Jackson and Tyler, and 
the use of it, even in mere cases of expe- 
diency and not of constitutional doubt, was 
justified by Gen, Harrison in his “inaugural 
address. 

In every instance in which is has yet 
been used, the use of it has been JUSII- 
FIED by the people. Particulurly was this 
the case,in tebteses tothe BANK VETOES 
of Jackson and Tyler. 

Mr. Tyler used it, not only to prevent the 
creation of a vast and dangerous moneyed 
monopoly which Jefferson declared to be 
of the MOST DEADLY HOSTILITY to 
our Constitution, but, likewise, to. prevent 
the perpetration ofa gross fraud upon the 
American people; for when the whig Con- 
gress of 1840 waselected, the whigs pre- 
tended to be opposed to a United States 
Bank. 

Mr. Clay's desire to get rid of the veto 
power, grows out of his pereonal disap- 
pointment. 

The destruction of the veto power 
would leave Congress, like the British Par- 
liament, without check, Partisan majorities 
would then te omnipotent,and a partisan 
dictator in Congress, like Henry Clay in 
1841, would be more powerful than the 
elected President of the people. 

The democrats desire to preserve THE 
CONSTITUTION AS IT IS, 

British Precedents. 

The whigs get their plan of a United 
States Bank from England; for as Mr. Clay 
tells us, England has a National Bank. 

The whigs vet their high protective tar- 
iff schemes from England; for England has 
its high protective tariff. 

The whigs also get their plan of dispen- 
sing with the velo power from England; for 
the monarchs of England have not used the 
veto for over 150 years. 

England's Bank and Protective system 
grind the people down to the most abject 
verty. There are now more than 1,250,- 
000 PAUPERS, in England and Wales 
alone. 

England’s disuse of the veto power has 
introduced a degree of bribery and corrup- 
tion into the British Parliament, unprece- 
dented in any representative assembly that 
has ever existed in the world. 

Shall the Freemen of America follow 
these British precedents? 

The democracy, with James K. Polk at 
their head, say NO! 


“SOLITARY AND ALONE.” 


Mr. Cray is the only instance in the his- 
tory of our country of a cabinet officer 
fightin & duel! 

Mr. Cray is the only instance of a candi- 
date for the Presidency being under bonds 
to keep the peace! 

Mr, Cray is the only instance of a mem- 
ber of Congress publishing a general chal- 
lenge to fight! 

Mr. Cray is the only instance of a mem- 
ber of Vongress voting against the wishes 
of his constituents in furtherance of a bar- 
gain by which he was made Secretary of 

tate! 

Mr, Clay is the only instance of a candi- 
date for the Presidency running for that 
office after two defeats. (Perhaps it would 
not be improper to say four, for the people 
exiled him and Mr. Adams together in 
1828, and his own friends rejected him in 
1840,) 


“Treat him Tenderty!" 

The whigs dislike to hear the democrats 
talk of Mr. Clay and his principles, in 
those terms which alone accord with the 
truth. ‘This is an old complaint. When 
the people, in 1825, applied the fitting 
terms to Henry Clay’s traitorous coalition 
with John Quiney Adams, that was con- 
sidered very rude, even by as good a man 
as MORDECAI BARTLEY, the present 
whig candidate for Governor of Ohio. 

‘The following is an extract from a letter 
of Mordecai’s, dated “Mansfield, Ohio, May 
24, 1827: 

« Two weeks previous to the election, Mr, Clay and 
his friends were asulled in a VULGAR AND UN- 


GENTLEMANLY MANNER, for declaring thelr tn- 
tention to vote for the present Executive.” —See letter 


from M. Bartley to T. Watkins, in Wiles’ Register, 


Pol. 33, page 307. 


The following is a specimen of Clay’s 
own language, as contained in a card pub- 
lished by him in that ki re of whig re- 
spectability, the National Intelligencer: 

“T pronounce the member, whoever be may be, a 
BASE and INFAMOUS CALUMNIATOR, A DA3- 
TARD AND A LIAR; if he dare unveil himecif and 
avow his name, 1 will hold him responsible, as I here 
admit myself to be, to all the laws whieh govern and 
regulate the conduct of men of honor. 

«HL, OLAY.” 

Upon the floor of the United State Sen- 
ate, on the 6th of February, 1832, MR, 
CLAY personally INSULTED General 
SMITH, of Maryland, a man 20 years older 
than himself, and a SOLDIER OF THE 
REVOLUTION, by contemptuously apply- 
ing to him this quotation, 

“Old politicians chew on wisdom past, 
And vorren on in business to the last.” 

“J totter! I totter!” said the old veteran, 
“The remark is unworthy of the Senator.” 
—See Gales and Seaton’s Debates, Vol. 8, 
p- 296. 

O yes, we ought to forget these things, 
and we eught to forget the foul abuse which 
Mr. Clay and his friends have heaped on 
ANDREW JACKSON—and then we ought 
to treat Mr. Clay very tenderly !—very ten- 
derly! 


Specimen of Whig Man-worship. 

The following extracts are from an ora- 
tion delivered on the 4th of March last, by 
Dr. Bacon, of New York, at a great whig 
meeiing in the Tabernacle, in that city. 
The meeting was got up with great pomp 
and parade, and Greeley’s N. Y. Tribune, 
of the next day, says that the oration was 
received by the ‘immense audience” with 
“yepeated outbursts of cheering,” and “rap- 
turous, prolonged applause.” 

We quote from the oration, as published 
in the N. Y. Tribune of March 65, 1844: 

« The name of “the Mill-boy of the Slashes” should 
be “above all Grecian and all Roman fame,” above all 
classic and romantic glory——. The rich and the poor 
shall meet together, in affection for him; and each shall 
proudly do his part—the rieh pouring out his GOLD én 
tens of tens of thousands at his fect, and the poor 
lavishing breath, energy and soul, in oratory and song, 
for his advancement.” 

« The aspirations of the venerable and saintly for his 
preservation and triumph, shall rise ail over the land 
with every morning's orisons, and In the, Incense of the 
evening sacrifice, ‘Prayer sball be offered for him con- 
tinually, and dally aball he be praised.’” 

We leave the reader to make his own 
comments upon the mingled arrogance, ab- 
surdity and blasphemy of these eXtracis. 


AN ELOQUENT PICTURE, 

Wo extract the following from the ad- 
dress of the Hon. Grorce Bancrort, the 
distinguished iistorian, delivered at the 
seek Democratic Mass Meeting, at Concord, 

‘ew Hampshire, on the 6th of June. Praise 
from such a source is precious indeed: 


“In presenting to you the name of JAMES 
K. POLK, of Tennessee, for the office of 
President, my first word, said Mr, Bancroft, 
is this—HIs PRIVATE Lire 1s PURE. From 
boyhood, the career of James K. Polk has 
been unsullied. At the University he was 
noticed for his sobriety and diligence, ob- 
taining the highest honors in his class. Ed- 
ucated in the bosom of a pious family, and 
in the Presbyterian chureh, he has ever by 
his exarple manifested, by the most regular 
attendance, the truest respect for the insti- 
tutions of public worship, He is ignorant 
of every game of hazard; he knows noth- 
ing of cards; his hand—I speak on the au- 
thority of men of honor, who live near him, 
whokvow him well, and would not deceive 
me—his hand has never been raised against 
the life of his fellow man. Without taking 
the pledge, and without pretension, he ab- 
stains from the use of ardent spirits, and 
illustrates by his example the virtues of 
strict temperance. Ina word, his private 
character is unblemished as aman and a 
christian. I say this reluctantly. Religion 
is the very best possession in the world, 
and the last to be spoken of. It should 
dwell quietly in the heart and rule the life; 
not be hawked about as a cominodily; nor 
scoured up like a rusty buckler for protec- 
tion; nor be worn over the shoulders like a 
blanket for defence. Ihave said this reluc- 
tantly; but silence on the present occasion 
might be misinterpreted, and it is due to 
our candidate to say that his integrity and 
purity, and attachment to his early instruc- 
tions in religious duty are such, that in the 
present canvass he does not need to HIDE HIS 
LIFE BEHIND THE SOREN OF ANOTHER MAN'S 
sanctity.” (Rounds Of applause.) 
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